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The Sands of Bardia Speak 

'T'iie last day;s of the Old Year saw Egypt free from the 
* Italian invaders ; the first days of 1941 saw the 
capture of Bardia. The Australians led the attack on this 
Libyan town,* and their courage recalled the old Anzacs. ■ 
They drove a wedge five- miles .deep through, the 
Italian', fortifications and. forced the commander to 
surrender with over 30,000 men and all the equipment stored 
for the* attack.’on Egypt. Surrounded by the parching 
sands, Mussolini boasted that Bardia was safe, but the 
feeble democracies have wrenched it- from his grasp, and 
on its walls the Fascist flag has been pulled down and 
the British flag now flies. I 



Tt is hard to hold back the tears as we look, out . 
* from our windows on London. 

' From the Editor's window friends from all over 
the world have looked out on the delicate little 
steeple of St Bride's.. It has stood there since Sir 
Christopher Wren designed it, almost as if it were 
.hanging in space, so light it is, and looking (accord¬ 
ing to your'mood) like a bride cake or a telescope, 
part of‘the elegant loveliness of Wren's London. 

Far Beyond the Stars 

His steeples are all about us, soaring to the 
sky, the most wonderful group of heavenly guide- 
posts ever set up on the earth. They are like 
ethereal fingers gathered about the Great Dome 
which for centuries lias drawn into itself the 
unparalleled sublimity of the chief city of the 
English-speaking world: ” ' * \ , '■ 

Afloatupon ethereal tides, ■ 

■ ■ .. . ,St Paul's above the city rides . ■ 

They point the way like celestial signals to the 
spiritual paradise of The mind and soul of man. 
They remind us, in the. midst of all the stress and _ 
strife bf life, of that vision of the poet which.we 
know to be true ; ' 

My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 

Where stands a winged sentry, 

AU skilful in the wars* ' ‘ . • 

■y- « If thou canst get but thither 

* - TJiere grows the flower of peace, 

The rose that cannot wither, . , 

Thy fortress and thy ease. 

The towers may totter and the steeples may 
fall, but the vision remains, eternal, serene, 
illimitable, and neither life nor death, nor wars nor 
pagan powers, can separate us from it./ 

.w* may. feel deep pity for those who have no 
sense in these days of the world of reality behind 
the things which wear and fade away. They 
are hard times for all who live, but hardest of all 
to bear for those' whose anchor does not hold in 
the tranquil depths beneath the sound and foam. 
The spectacle of the crumbling of familiar things, 
the breaking up of the visible fabric of our daily 
world, the dissolution of our cloud-capped towers, 
our'gorgeous palaces, our solemn temples, is a 
bitterness to test the stoutest spirit of a .^Raleigh 
or a Drake, but it would be unsupport able if 
there were not within us something beyond 
the power of sight or touch. He who has caught 
hold of heavenly things is not defeated or dismayed 
by the loss and destruction of the glory man has 
made once and can make again. . However it may 
be that such words as these should be written in 
blood and tears by those who love , the glory of 
this world, it is beyond all doubting that noble 
works now overthrown will be built again. 

The Wolf and the Man 

We have come to that day. which Macaulay 
imagined though he never dreamed it would come 
true, when some traveller from New Zealand may 
stand .on London Bridge and look on the ruins of 
London. It has come true by the unimaginable 
growth of evil in a scientific age. It has been 
made possible for men of death to ride in the sky 
and rain fire on our cities, to set ten thousand 
fires„alight in one square mile of crowded history. 
In the long record of human cruelty, in all the 
annals, of the. Pharaohs and the^Borgias and the 
Caesars, has been nothing so foul as the Nazi 


mind. A poet has conceived the dramatic picture 
of a wolf lying down side* by side with a man to 
keep warm on a bitter winter's night: - 

Little one, be not frightened, 

I and the wolf together, 

Side by side , through the long, long night, 

Hid from the awful weather. 

And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in xmrning , ' - 

Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild wet morning. 

No one will pretend that the Nazi would have 
been, as kindly as the wolf; on such a night the 


spirit of Hitler would have been in its element, 
for he is the god of cruelty, infecting millions of 
young slaves with his disease. 

These stones of London that lie has charred and ' 
blackened with his fires stand for something the 
Nazi mind can never comprehend.. They are the 
witness of the ordered life of a people struggling 
to be free and great; They represent the spirit of 
man emerging from its prison-house. 

The Pathetic Square Mite 

Left us imagine ourselves walking in the. pathetic 
ruins of this square mile of-London. The sad 
procession of humanity makes its way through 
smouldering streets running with water from 
many miles of hose-pipes. They hope to find 
something remaining of their offices, their little 
businesses; their’ precious papers. We will leave 
them groping on, heartbroken,-careworn, anxious 
for tomorrow, wondering who will bear the burdens 
that are too heavy for them. 

A Fleet Street man turns sadly to St Bride’s, 
with the lovely tower still standing though it. 
may have to come down. The garden was gay with 


daffodils in spring,.and the church was like a flood 
of white 1 and. gold, with roses and cherubs and 
rows of flowers, and even the organ was bright with 
a golden splendour of gilded pipes and trumpeters. 
Few small churches could summon so brave an 
array of names from history. Milton lived by 
its walls and Pepys was born in the parish. Richard 
Lovelace sleeps here—he for whom stone walls 
could not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage— 
and near him they laid one of Dr Johnson’s printers,' 
and Samuel Richardson, one of our first novelists. 
The\ 7 are fitting, names for Fleet Street, for these 
were scribblers all, who toiled and drudged along 
the road to immortality ; and yet there is a wonder 


Over Guildhall 

greater still, for here lies one of England's first 
printers, Caxton's pupil Wynkyn de Worde. How 
aptly named is Wynkyn of the Word, who left Coo 
printed books behind him and now sleeps at the 
end of the street of ink which has filled the world 
with laughter and. pity , and fear, and often with 
the love of something fine and true. • . 

^CROSS.the street is the ruin of'Dr Johnson's 
house, where he lived and struggled and suffered 
through ten laborious years making his Dictionary 
- with six poor clerks. Many,times we have, lunched 
in his garret at the top of the rickety- stairs, and 
seen the chain with which he would fasten his door 
when the six poor clerks had gone. 

The Noble Names 

A little walk and we are in the ruins of Christ 
Church, Newgate, where lie four queens, and 
where we used to see the bust of Charles Lamb, 
who sat at the end of one of the pews. Handel 
and Mendelssohn played, the organ, Grinling 
Gibbons carved the pulpit, and here sleeps the 
founder 6 i Rugby. School and the immortal 

Continued on pane 6 



The Flag Flies 
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The news that the Chief Scout had passed , away in Kenya 
came as a personal grief to Scouts and Guides everywhere 
and to his countrymen and friends throughout the world. 

Uor a'generation and more Lord ’Matching. His defence of; that 
1 Baden - Powell’s name has apparently indefensible outpost 
been an inspiration and his life for seven months .seized, the 
has been touched with romance, world's imagination. England 
Hq stood before the world’ as the held its breath lest any- day; 
ageless Spirit of Youth, and shares should bring the news of the 
liis'immortality, with Peter Pan. Fall of .Matching. 

His fame’ is -that of a keen It did not fall, and the British 
soldier, a fine cavalryman, a people did not forget its defender, 
General with, the record of an though.he did not come honje to 
achievement .never to be for- receive their applause,’but went 
gotten in the annals of the Army ; ' on with his duties in South 
but above all it was his lot to Africa. We remember receiving a 
establish an imperishable name letter from him while he was 


been an inspiration and his life 
has been touched with romance. 
He stood before the world as the 
ageless Spirit of Youth, and shares 
liis'immortality.with Peter Pan. 

His fame ’is *tliat of a keen 
soldier, a fine cavalryman, a 
General with. the record of an 
achievement never to be for¬ 
gotten in the annals of the Army ; 
but above all it was his lot to 
establish an imperishable name 
as" the creator of one of the 
greatest ’ forces for peace the 
world has/ever known. B-P’s 
Scouts are the messengers of 
goodwill in every land. They sow 
the seeds of amity, peace, and 
concord in every clime. 

A Great Idealist 

So.universal and overpowering 
is-- the effect of this immense 
concourse of boyhood, which 
keeps the .ideals B-P instilled 
into. it and carries them on 
to manhood, .and teaches them 
again to another generation of 
boys, that his earlier career' is 
sometimes overshadowed. 'The 
younger people of today have 
to, be told by their ciders that 
to the. British people he was once 
' the Hero of Male king. 
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keeps tuo . Klcais li-i. instilled . 

into ; it and carries them on . 

to manhood,.and teaches them besieged ; lie was calm and cool . 
again to another generation of enough to:be mtcrested,enough 
boys, that Ids; earlier career is ;.to /write yabout/ something, wo 
sometimes overshadowed. 'The had published.- 
younger people of today have ,. When his military.career came 
to be told by their ciders that to an end he sought a new outlet 
to the British people he was once for his unabated energies, and 
the Hero of Mafeking. found one exactly suited to his 

When the’ South African War ‘ ingenious inventivemind in the 
broke out B-P was an • officer -.immortal-idea of the-Scouts: He 


whom everyone knew as a good 
man in a tight place. Son of an 
Oxford professor arid educated 
at Charterhouse, lie had chosen 
the Army as a profession because . 
it offered’ opportunities for iv life 
of adventure. He did work as 
an. -1 ntelli gcucc Officer a in l • - saw 
service in India, Afghanistan; 
Zululand, and .Ashanti/ 

His. Favourite Word 

' Service was ever his favourite 
-word. Kednon his job, he.made 
a study of scouting, and proved 
its value in wild places on the 
borderland of the British Empire. 
He was with the Relief Column 
■ in Zululand in the suppression of 
Dinizulu's rebellion, an d from 
that campaign he brought back 
two things which were typical 
of himself and'his after-career. 
One was the nickname the Zulus 
gave Him of M’hlala Panzi, the 
/ Man Who Lies Down to Shoot, 
or the Man Who Makes His 
Plans Carefully Beforehand; The 
other was the chant of a Zulu 
impi, now known to Scouts as 
the Eehgonyama Chorus. 

The Matabclc had named him 


had always been- fond of boys; the, Guides - 
and he understood them; for ;bombed areas 
ho whs always a, boy -himself, . ..-Guides of The West Ham Central 
knowing that every true boy Mission have presented a nativity 
likes .the .idea- of . scouting, of play in the Children’s Church, now 
hunting, of .being out in the used as an air-raid shelter, 
open, free to shift for himself. Palrol Xcader Eileen Key, of the 
lie was himself a scout of high I2lh Cambridge Company , has been 
degree, withexceptional practical awarded the Givi Guides medal of 
■ experience ; why-not, then, form Merit for. rescuing a 15-year-old. boy 
a troop of Boy Scouts ?-. Why f rom , drowning when his canoe 
not an army of them ? • overturned. 

With him to think: wa,s to act, ’J'he Scout Gilt-Cross for gal- 
and B-P 'formed a camp of Boy Y lantry has been awarded^ 
Scouts on Brownsea Island. Ivprman_S. Patte and John W. 

1 Livesy, Rover Scouts of Middle- 

, He lectured on the idea in a tunn blling through debris, 

number of towns, and tho,British bombed ho „ se and 

public, leaped at the idea. Ih a rescuing ' a trapped man. 
few weeks Boy Scouts sprang up b 1 L. 

all over the kingdom. The date of Ottawa Scouts have collected 
1908 is important, for the present thousands of wire coat-hangers or 
state of the movement shows what ie ' Qrces m ieir area< • 

a third of a century has done. * continued iror 

B-P_ and the CE a creed of id 

We of the G N arc glad - to of helpfulnqs 
feel that the Boy. Scouts and honour. ' ^ 
the Children’s Encyclopedia both tlie King,. anc 
came into the world in the same When a J 
memorable year. , at ~ Arrowe 

Since then the CE has beaten all 5 f h° 00 f Hoy S 


Js^ature sent Aiistralia ' as a 
New Ycar gift a rain fall 
worth millions of pounds. 

The latest .scientific expedition 
to Easter Island has just issued its 
report, which concludes that the 
explanation of the great statues 
there is that the people were 
originally immigrants from Poly¬ 
nesia whose genius turned in that 
direction, as the genius of the Maoris 
turned to woodcarving and that of 
other natives to tattooing, 

a single child in London 
has been injured by bomb¬ 
ing at school, thanks to the 
foresight of the L C C and the 
RAF. . , • / 

Papua is now supplying ■ one- 
. twelfth of all Australia's rubber 
needs. . , 

The glow of the great fire of 
London was seen on land at 
least-70 miles away; the glow 
of the great fire of Bremen was 
seen by air 120 miles away. 

?. The people of Pramlinghani in 
Suffolk have-been adopted by the 
people of Framlinghain in Massa¬ 
chusetts, who ivill make, good any air¬ 
raid damage there, . ■. 

. An. unused iron"Tation of:the 
last war, * issued to the husband 
of 7 Mrs Warnes- of Norwich, is 
still in her larder, as a stand-by 
in this waL " 5 ‘ r 1 ' ‘ 

Scout and Guide ' 
News Reel 

American Girl Scouts have sent 
to British Guides the money 
for . two mobile canteens which 
the. Guides - will operate in 


A Riph Man Sees 
H is Treasures Go 


An endless stream of people-has been passing through two 
shops in New York , and behind it is a remarkable story of 
a man whose name x is known all over the world , William 
Randolph IIearst, ^ 


Continued from the previous column 
a creed of kindness, generosity, 
of helpfulness,, manliness, and 
honour. * It honours God, and 
tl>e King, and all men. 

When a Jamboree was held 
at'- Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, 
56,000 Boy Scouts from all over 
the world ■ cheered the * Chief 


The Matabclc had named him records for the sale of an'encyclo- TJ 10 world cneerea tne * cmei 
Tmpeesa, the Wolf . that Never pedia and the Scouts have spread Scout, their c ? 1 ^? e 1 n ^ ea j e T’ anc ^ 

‘ '‘Sleeps. 1 In Matching, where he a ll over thenvorld,' sinking' their : when the. Archbishop ox Canter- 
made a name to Ting Through roots deep • in the ground from- biiry ended his address there he. 
our English-speaking world, .he China to ’Peru. ; In' 1 every.Tree ; Hul his hand on B-P s head as if 
became' B-P, and by those letters country you will find them both, to bless * lim and said : , . r 
all have known him since.’ - ■ * The reason -for this is plain. Tlio /May I notfdarc to say t ,before 


honour for what lie liad done in, nationality is ’the same.- 


!ed 'of’ the Boy Scout of any you dllf The Lord is with thee , 


thou mighty man of valour 


VT/e do not know if he has 
™ been a happy, man, but he 
has been amazingly successful. 
He. has built up a chain of sen¬ 
sational newspapers which have, 
been read throughout America, 
and lie might have been one of 
the benefactors of the world 
with the power he has built up, 
but unfortunately he allowed 
his mind to be poisoned against 
our own country, though he 
liked to 1 travel about it well 
enough,, and even* bought a 
castle in Wales. 

But : perhaps he bought the 
castle merely as a collector. 
He had agents all over the 
world collecting things for. him, 
and telegrams would arrive 
telling them to buy. this or. 

; that other thii\g> .costing,per- . 
j haps a thousand 1 or, a hundred 
thousand pounds. He seemed 
to be like King Midas ; every-. 

; thing he.touched turned to gold. 

- For fifty years he has been, 
collecting things, ■ and now 
•when the world is upside-down 
he has made up liis mind to get ’ 
rid of them all, and has taken 
two of, tile great stores in 
New York and displayed his 
treasures with prices marked ’ 
on them, so that anybody can 
walk through the stores and 
buy what he pleases." ‘ ■ There 
arc paintings and tapestries, 
pottery, china, glass, jewels, 

Who is Eating the 
Children’s Sugar? 

Dear Editor, 

Thousands of children have lyul 
their sweets , rationed . away to 
nothing at all.«. Even ' quite small 
children; will not mind that if it is 
necessary, but is it ? 

There is a certain amount of 
sugar available/ Who is getting it ? 

I noticed a statement that the 
hearty young women of' the ATS 
receive a weekly ration of 14 ounces 
as against the civilian's 8 ounces. 

If this be so, is it fair ? 

Not only on Christmas morning, 
but for weeks past, and especially 
in country places, the children have 
been almost : without any- sweet¬ 
meats ; and . the sweet-hunger of 
boys and * girls is a ; most natural 
thing, as instinctive as The search 
of any other young animal for its 
best natural food. : - • * ' * 

If the young women of the A T S 
■ are getting this extra allowance at 
• the expense 6 i the - little ' ones T ;'am 
sure most of them would be as much 
disturbed about itasl anr. : ; 

• # *; ■ Alan-Keen, -• 

^ - Gate House, Clifford’s Inn 


rugs, books, autographs, manu¬ 
scripts, arms and armour, furni¬ 
ture, an agate bowl in gold and 
precious stones which may have 
been made by Benvenuto 
Cellini, and even the title deeds 
of a 12th century monastery in 
Spain/which Mr Hearst.bought 
for himself one day. . 

Nobody knows ■ how much 
they, are all worth, but alto¬ 
gether there are 15,000 things, 
and their*, value has been 
estimated at anything pp to 
£10,000,000. There is' an 
immense catalogue of. them’all 
in 150 volumes, representing! 

• the whole history of hrt and 

decoration from the beginning 
of craftsmanship until the end 
of last century, when Mr 
...Hcarst^began collecting as a, 
university student. ' 1 

•, We must suppose that his 
heart has been in.this collecting . 
rather than.in. his anti-British 
campaigns. and. his • sensational. 
■papers. He has tried in vain 
to get himself elected Mayoj of 

* his' city 'or Governor of liis 
State, but if money makers suc¬ 
cess he has greatly succeeded. 

It must have been a remark¬ 
able sight to see the great pror 
cession passing ‘ through these 
shops, but most interestiiig of 
all it must have been to sec Mr 
Hearst looking on at his treas¬ 
ures passing-from his hands. 

The Blind Guide 
Who Sees Her Way 

Miss Jean Robinson, the 
courageous and clever . blind 
editor of a Braille magazine 
published for Scouts and Guides, 
has brought. out a supplement 
with the aid of the mangle owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining a 
proper press in wartime. The 
supplement is called H Adven¬ 
turers All/.’ and was so successful 
that friends liave obtained The 
use of a modern press for this, 
lady, who, though blind/ sees jsl 
clear way of getting out of trouble. 

THINGS SEEN 

Wrens using an old bluetit’s 
■ nest under the eaves of a buriga- 
I low as a' cbld-weather home. 

: On a bombed printing works : ; 
! / Fresh Air Printing Company : 
v all work carefully done by 
‘ ^daylight.'^ v . . . ^ ; , r * 

Y > A- su gar beet23 inches;- long,- 
weighing nearly 24 pounds, in 
the„Roeky Mountains. 



The C N in the Great Fire of London—The office is below the small tower (x) between the Dome of St Paul’s and the steeple of St Bride’s 
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, Look, the Land is Bright 



Young Britons who have been evacuated to Canada have settled down to their new lives in 
the Dominion. Here we see a group of evacuees exploring thp i countryside near Ottawa. 


line lillSon Acres of Wilderness 


(T^amk \vardens in Maine are 
fixing skis on their aeroplanes 
this winter instead of snowshoes 
on their own feet, for they are 
going to patrol the 9,000,000 
acres of the wilderness part of 
the State from the air. 

They will have a bird’s-eye 
view of the thousands of dcc'r 
and moose, in. their charge. All 
winter long when the ground is 
covered with several feet of snow 
the deer huddle together in 
sheltered spots, trampling down 

THE PEARL NECKLACE 

We hear this story from Canada 
and are assured that it is true. 

Do you love me ? asked a 
little English evacuee as he was 
being, put to bed by a kind lady 
oii his first night in Montreal. \ 

Yes, darling, said his new 
mother,,with a smile. 

But do you love me very 
much ? persisted Five-Year-Old. 

I do indeed, was the reply. 

- Have I been a good boy ? was 
the next anxious question. 

Yes, you have, said she, as 
she kissed him. - 

• Well, then, my Mummie told 
me I was to, give you this. 

Then he unbuttoned his vest, 
and round * his neck was a 
beautiful pearl necklace, which 
he gave to the astonished lady. 

LOYALTY NEVER 
FAILS 

From Luanshya in Northern 
Rho'desia comes news of a small 
community' in which 322 people 
.agreed to a reduction in salary, as a 
result of which £800 a month is 
being .sent to the Treasury in 
.London; and in addition to this 
they have sent over £8000 for the 
war effort,'including £315 from the 
! children' ‘for the bomb victims, this 
. money being saved by the abandon¬ 
ment of Christmas celebrations. 


the snow, and these deer-yards, 
as they are called, can easily be 
spotted from the air. When the 
snow is seven or‘eight feet deep 
and the animals cannot forage 
for food the wardens land and 
fell cedar trees for them to 
browse on. If the plane cannot 
land food is sometimes drdppcd 
to the hungry animals from the 
air. In this way one air warden 
can do the work of over a hun¬ 
dred game wardens on snow- 
shoes. / 

ARMOURED AIR PILOTS 

We are now promised armour for 
air pilots. An important delivery 
of hew American planes is reported 
to include body armour for the 
crew. The armour weighs 120 
pounds for'each man and is made 
of very tough thin steel. It gives 
protection not only to- the head by 
a sort of cowl but to the body as, 
far down as below' the knees. 

FIRST SCHOOL-BOOKS 

In the ruins of Ancient Uruk 
in Iraq, the first school-books, 
written on tablets' of. clay, Have 
been found. On these tablets 
the priests of Sumer and Akkad 
first stamped, in letters of the 
most ancient writing of'which 
wc have the key, hundreds 
of names of Sumerians and 
Akkadians who lived in the years 
about 3500 BC. Later than 
this Sumerian writing, , nearly 
6000 years old, came, still on 
clay tablets, the story of groups 
of fish, animals, and plants for 
schools to learn. As time went . 
on, and the Elamites.and Hittites- 
ruled the land, .the learning on 
some of thb tablets expanded t<? 
take in geology and history; 
and others kept the accounts of . 
the temples. In this way science . 
began, and spread to Europe, 


To Guard Against 
the Blast 

As the blast; from an exploding 
bomb often suclcs windows out¬ 
wards by causing a vacating in 
front o£ them, two architects, 
'Mr Stanley Bc<ird and Mr ,W. R. 
Bennett, strongly advise us tp 
leave our windows open. Here 
arc some practical hints : 

1. Leave sash windows open 
three inches at the top. Casement 
windows should be left a third or a 
half open. 

2. All internal doors should be 
left open. 

3. Storage tanks should be bound 
with wires fastened to near walls, 
for many cisterns have been blown 
50 yards. 

4. Loose tallboy chimneys and 
cowls should be removed. 

SHALL WE FIND POWER 
ON CORAL REEFS? 

In the storehouse" of the sea 
petroleum is being laid down by 
the uncounted billions of tiny 
marine creatures who find a 
grave on the ocean bed.’ Accord¬ 
ing to some geologists, petroleum 
is being accumulated at least as 
fast as man can burn it; and 
two American experts have ex¬ 
tended the idea to the examina¬ 
tion of coral reefs. They have 
crushed the outer layers of coral 
reefs in. the Gulf of Florida and 
have extracted from them wax- 
likc substances rich in the origins 
of fuel, especially of oil fuel. 

Their conclusion is that the 
ocean’s coral reefs arc vast 
reservoirs of .the petroleum of 
.the faraway future. 

A VILLAGE EXAMPLE 

<■ Three hundred Essex . villages , 
afford an excellent example To xhol-r 
1 rest oh us.'.. Each '.'of; them has; 1 
decided .‘to grow for itself Sufficient 
Vegetables for its own needs all the ; 
year round, atul to provide a surplus 
to feed, as many other pppple as£ 
their village contains. 


giiLovED. of rose-growers, Lon¬ 
don clay has won the hallmark 
of approval from the Demolition 
Squads. , ' 

v . The leader of a contingent 
which had come to remove dan¬ 
gerous portions of two houses 
paused f to bestow, an official 
blessing, on the clay in which a 
bomb had created a vast crater 
at the rear of the still inhabit- . 
able buildings. 

, “ Finest shock-absorber in the. 
world, London clay,” he said, 
with the benevolent air of ope 
restoring an outcast to credit and 
good report. To do its worst, he 

THE WORK OF 
100,000 MEN 

Under the allotment scheme 
managed by the Society of Friends 
£700,000 worth of produce is cultb 
vatecl by 100,000 unemployed men. 
The income from the scheme is 
£52/456, and of this £38/450-is con¬ 
tributed by the allotment holders. 
Of the balance^ £7000 is contributed 
by the public, an amount doubled by 
anqther £7000 from the Government- 

THIS KIND WORLD 

A very moving story has come 
to us from a club at the East 
London Docks, .where hundreds 
of homeless families are finding 
shelter. One day there was no 
food, and it looked as though a 
meal was out of the question. 

Nothing daunted, the club 
workers went round the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and came, back laden 
with good things. Every home 
had given what it; could spare 
from its ; own. meagre stores—a 
little bit; of this and that/, a/ 
handful of potatoes, an egg, a < 
'few vegetables picked from ; the 
backyard. ‘ One butcher .had. 
given.300 sausages. And so one 
more miracle of the feeding of. 
the multitude took place. 


explained, a bomb needs a hard 
surface, thrives on the resistance, 
and bursts all the. harder. Clay 
receives the bomb with open 
arms, as it were, and absorbs it, 
so that the effects are limited to 
a narrow area. * 

“ But look what might have 
been, A he went on, pointing to 
quiteunexpected strata of sand 
and iron in the clay; “ there’s the 
beginning of ironstone, and had 
. all this deposit been conyerted 
into that stuff there would not 
have been one of these hundred 
houses standing after the burst. 
Grand stuff this London clay ! ” 

LANCASHIRE TALE 0I : 
AN INSECT MAN 

One of our correspondents in 
Lancashire sends us -a story 
which is an effective answer to 
those who ask-what use it is 
to study insects. Thousands of 
yards of cloth were 1 woven in a 
Lancashire mill, sent to Scotland 
for dyeing, and then shipped to 
South America. 

But instead of a cheque / in 
payment came a'demand for com¬ 
pensation for loss of business, 
with a sample piece of . cloth 
damaged by what appeared to 
be a mechanical fault either in 
the doom or in the finishing' 
process. The experts shook their 
heads, however, and cduld not 
explain what had happened,;and 
at the last *mombnt ; An onto - 
mologist was called in.' He)had 
a keen eye for the work of 
insects, and declared at one'e .that 
the damage , had beCri caused by 
■ an ant whi’ch v was peculiar to 
the South American country to 
'which the cloth had been sept' 

It proved that this ..was so, 
and so the insect man saved the 
. Lancashire firm from having a 
big bill to pay. 
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ITHE EDITORS WINDOW | 


GERMAN GOD 
SPEAKING 


Old Ladies 
Under Fire 


Tr is often said that it was 
7 Hitler who invented the 


idea dhat the Chief German was 
a god i n the ; car th; .with ^powers; 
to crush j all nien - as worm’s' 
Hcncatii his foot. But the truth 
is that long before Hitler' was 
heard of this pagan doctrine 
was being preached to the 
German people by their emperor, 
the Kaiser of the Great War, 
who. fled into hiding when‘his 
army was beaten. It is interest¬ 
ing now to read his speech to 
young recruits at Potsdam : 

You arc still too young to under¬ 
stand the words in the oath of 
allegiance which you have just 
spoken. You have, iny children, 

, sworn fealty to me, which means 
that you have, given yourselves to 
me, "body aiicl soul. There exists 
.for you only one 01101113% and that 
is my enemy. It may possibly 
happen that I may have to order 
you to shoot down your own rela¬ 
tives, your brothers, and even 
your parents, but if I do so you 
must obey, without a murmur. - ' 

■ •' ' 

Second Sacking: 

Tim Barbarians sacked Rome 
long ago. Wc rather think the 
feeling is growing in Italy that 
it is about time Rome sacked 
the Barbarians. 

■ 

THE SOLDIER-POET 


JSJumhkr ■ Oxe* .Old . Ladv, 
whose house with ajl her 
possessions had' disappeared in 
a raid : • . J ' 


-Qnk more poet has been lost to 
the world on the battlefield. 


Hitler, may be mighty ,- but God 
is Almighty. 

Number Two Old Lady,.being 
.helped into the shelter :. 

I feel like an Ancient Briton 
returning to her cave. 

’ ® : 

The Tailors of Swinton 

'JTiKRKwerc once Three. Tailors 
, of Tooley Street who could 
call themselves the 'People, of 
England. 

If ever there have been.tailors 
since who could take to them¬ 
selves a. title so noble it is 
certainly not. the r tailors of 
Swinton, who have brought dis¬ 
credit on their whole profession 
by letting their country down. 

^ One of them, it seems, was 
doing his utmost for the Country, 
the Army, and the cause of 
Liberty, and because lie was too 
good a cutter, cutting top many 
khaki trousers in an'hour, ttie 
rest of these Swinton tailors 
struck work in.their thousands, 
idling while their country needed 
them. It is a pitiful tale now 
ended, and is better forgotten — 
perhaps the meanest story yet. 
told of the war. 

* © ‘ * 

A Wort! From Wordsworth 


He was John Fletcher Boughey, 
captain of- an Eton eleven in 
1938, who made more than half 
the . runs in the second innings 
for Eton at Lord's in that year, 
lie fell at his post when he was 
only 2i, and one of his poems 
(the last he wrote) has this verse : 

Turn not aside , O soldier , 

From the bitter near-lost strife , 
For peace incomprehensible 
Awaits you after life . 

1 Ic has gained the peace incom¬ 
prehensible, but his country has 
lost a poet of high promise. - 

- ’ ■ ® 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is in the darkest hour that 
Faith sustains as; let nothing 
shake your conviction that the 
Eternal God is behind all things. ' 


Oow long shall all vengeance 
1 1 sleep ? 

Ye patient Heavens, how long ? 

© 

Out of the Mouths 
of Babes 

We find two stories of children in 
our post-bug this.week. 

Qaddy had been made a -iance- 


. bombardier and sent the 
news to his w r ifc by Baby, who 
ran into the house crying, 
“ Mummy, Mummy, Daddy’s 
been made a lance bumblebee." 

That is the story of a child-in 
Edinburgh; this one is of a 
New Forest child brought up 
with the Christian idea of lovingj 
your enemies. Saying his prayers 
the other night he ended with, 
"And bless Hitler, too, and 
make him die soon,".. .../ 


Under the Editor's Table 


^kmy quarters arc usually com¬ 
fortable. The Army never 
does things by halves. 

JfXGUSUMEN want to,: \ ■ , Pet< 
"He thought just. And Wants 
Englishwomen fair. '■ . . . 

• 

ees can see a colour ,/^7/ ) 
/ i we. cannot; imagine; [Mft/J . 
Or imagine they can; ,, ( vM/X 

•; m 

f'JJE cameraman goes on , i\f/A * 
the roof-tops, to photo- 
graph air raids. Makes . .j py 
his, head reel Jo -make 
'a news reel . • ‘ 

There is only-' one j£ 

butterfly farm' in . 
England. That is enough - 6 C 0 H 

to cause a flutter. vA 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


People arc still swimming in 
the Serpentine. If they didn't 
they would sink. 

‘ J 3 

; UCK. fJJIESTX UTS are. not 
Know being imported now. 
-- Comedians will have to 

^ iin ^° u * ncw ° nes ' r 


go many windows have 
• been blown but that 
Avindow-dean ing, com¬ 
panies areTiaviug a* thin 
time; Often; find them¬ 
selves in a hole;; ■ - ‘ ■ 


If the Axis is 
becoming the 
. Axwas ' 


/[ GAKDEXEK sayUlfuil 
•• - . for . years - he- has 
grown four food crops 
together in one frame. 
A prcity picture. 


The Saturday 

Bus 


Dy a Country Lad 

. Saturdays the small bus 
. rz which. ru ns , be tween. - our. 
village and the market town has 
its busy• day.• It began with; 
only, four passengers,’its depar¬ 
ture witnessed by a larger number 
of friendly little Cockneys' evacu¬ 
ated from London ; but it filled 
up as it went along. 

. Mrs Tomkiuson had just re¬ 
marked what a boon this bus 
wvas, and' Mrs ' Piefcy had re¬ 
sponded, a’cs, it was, but she did 
think they might pub on an 
extra bus on Saturdays, because 
last Saturday it was so filled up, 
when they were coming homo 
that they couldn't crush in—• 
when Mr Tigbourne, the first 
new arrival, stopped the bus and 
stepped in. / 

Mr Tigbourne, leathery face 
with a fringe of white whisker, 
and a hat almost as ancient as 
himself,'. Avas warmly Avelcotned 
as a humorist. " \VI13% Air 
Tigbourne," exclaimed. Mrs Tom- 
kinsou, /' if you aren't quite a 
stranger. We, could hardly be-* 
lieve it was >'Ou." 

" Yes," said Mr Tigbourne, 
"it's mo all right; and that 
reminds me —did I ever tell you 
about the man as went a-knock- 
in' and a-knoekin’ at another 
chap’s door in the middle of 
the night ? Now, listen to this, 
neighbours; you'll like it He 
knocks and knocks, and at last 
the man opens the door and says, 

‘ Who's there ? ’ and the first 
chap says, ‘/Why, it’s me, the 
ugliest mug in the china shop ! ’ " 

Mr Tigbourne's story was re¬ 
ceived with proper applause, and 
Mrs Tomkinson promptly capped 
it.. " Well, you arc a one," said 
she. " It's like what Aho old 

woman said to the cow-" 

But before she could proceed the 
bus stopped again, and the 
saying was. lost in the buzz of 
greetings of familiar friends, 
with fares to be taken and change 
given by the - conductor-driver. 
Before Mrs Tomkiuson could 
resume, the bus stopped again to 
take in newcomers. Mrs Tom¬ 
kinson (or Mrs Piercy) had com¬ 
plained that on, Saturdays the 
bus would not take, in more 
than its official allowance. But 
here, evidently not expecting to 
be - denied, Avcre 30 Or more 
IraA'cllcrs. 

They Avere soldiers, bronzed, 
stalwart, cheery as could be, out 
on half a day's leave, and never 
doubting. their..wplcome. They 
got it,/they and their officer, and' 
the trim young ladies in smart 
uniforms : who were part of 
the contingent. Everybody 
hastened to make room..-The 
soldiers shared seats, they stood 
on our feet, they almost stood on. 
one another. There must have 
been nearly 50 of us in the 20- 
scater bus, and we could just 
hear one another speak. . 

So that is why, to my lasting 
sorrow, I never, learnt what the 
old Avomah said to the cow. 



Drake of Devon 

. Wk noticed that there has just 
been laid’to rest.after along 
life of 76 years Francis Drake, 
who passed away at Budleigli 
Salterton, birthplace of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


50 Centuries Ago and 


have been looking into, the 
Avorld'of a -mail who lived 
in the Nile Valley 3000 years 
before the birth of Jesus. 

Plow far have we advanced 
from this ancestor after fifty 
centuries of effort and nearly two 
: thousand years of Christianity ? 
This ancestor of ours lived in 
large, Avell'-ordcrecl communities. 

Many Inventions 

I Fe had established a system of 
government and a religion which 
taught him morals. He smelted 
metals, and worked in them with 1 
skill and taste. He invented 
the lathe, the potter’s wheel, and 
the loom. He was a sculptor, a 
painter, and an’ architect. 

Pie built the biggest buildings 
that have ever been built, and 
decorated some of them with 
Avondcrful beauty.. Pie made ex- 
: cellcnt writing material from the 
papyrus reed, and his literature 
reached a noble height. Pic was 
a lover of music, and invented 
numerous instruments, including 
the harp and the lute. v Pie 
invented most of the hand'tools 


work lie has not been surpassed;- 
So far had mail advanced five 
thousand years ago. We have 
.moved on since then, some of 
us, while many peoples remain 
exactly where, they were . iiy 
those days ; but even we who 


have advanced have not reaclu|tl 


a point which calls for greq.(' 
self-satisfaction. ' 

We have nidny wonder f,ql 
inventions, but do not let us hq 
satisfied. Do. not let us loojpa.t 
all our marvellous machinery and 
say avc are a wonderful people. w 
Let us ask ourselves rather:* 
Are .we using this marvellous 
machinery to its noblest ends— 
to the dignifying of life ? \ 


Master of the Machine 


110AV in use. 


Pie domesticated the ox, sheep, 
goat, horse, camel, dog, cat, 
pig, and various birds, ' He was 
a master of agriculture. lip all 
the. arts and crafts ho v was a 
worker,' and ..in v many kinds of 


Certainly we are not doing 
that todri3% for we are on the 
way back to Barbarism. What 
the y011 ngor generation sliou Id 1 
be thinking about is not mola^ 
machinery,, but the use of THRl 
machinciy wel possess. 1 The 
business of tomorrow; is master^ 
of the .machine. We must no 
longer Pie content with’wliat the 
machine gives us; we must 
make the machine give us what 
we want, what \ve need for higher; 
life. The only progress thoPP 
counts is progress in character.'* 
Either nian must be master of the 
machine or lie must be its slave, • 


A Peace Treaty For the Birds 


•yiiE New Year ushers in a new 
■ bond of kindliness in the New 


World. , Ecuador, .Nicaragua, Peru, 
and * Venezuela are: among ' the 21 
South American Republics ’ which 
have signed Avitli the United States / 
and Canada a Nature Protection 
Treaty for preserving the Avild life 
of North and South America. 

It. is the first treaty of the kind, 
designed .first and foremost for the 
protection of the migratory birds. 
Some oL these fly'back and forth 


betAvecn Canada and the, United 
.States ;’ others across the Gulf of 
Mexico to Central America. > Ohe 
flies the length of the two conti- c 
nents to spend its spring and 
summer in cither the Arctic or 
Antarctic Circles. But besides tliis^ 
care for the birds the treaty aims- 
at the preservation of other rare, 
and . vanishing . wild creatures, and (.- 
for the establishment of National 
Parks, and Reserves in all ,the. 
signatory countries. - r 
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.grccAusE dust can be a danger-' 
ous ; . as , Well as a necessary 
thing 'scientific .men have con- 
tinually-examined tlve air in town 
, and country Vto find where the 
dust comes from and how much 
tliere is.. ■: .; i . j 

\Ve ‘remember iDr J;. S.\ Owens. 
describing* to. the-Royal, Society, 
his • dust detccto rs, - / . One /was 
quite simple.' -• A fixed volume of 
air , was f i 1 tered. through white 
paper, on whicli it; lefta dirty 
mart,- -and theamount, of dust 
orr spio.ke. ,, polIn lion Was. calcu- 
latcct from the shade of the mark* 
The dj rt ■ yvas. : usually black .be-.. 
t . cjitttie.fr Was.<cluefiy from coal-dust. 
■ ; parti cles l : ■■■ ■ ty \ / //d ■ > ; •, ■■■ 

r-Counting Dust Particles 

ThisvproyecT a/good way of 
inbasifring if it was}done.care-- 
fully enough ; but . something 
more accurate.\yas Wanted. There 
were several oilier methods of 
measurement known, and one of 
■>. these was very ingenious, collect¬ 
ing air in a glass -chamber and 
Reducing the-pressure oiiit by' 
Cold t throwing down the dust 
particles,' moistened, on to the 
glass lloor, where they were 
. counted. Another way was to 
wash the air, filter the water, 

. and count the particles. ’ Dr 
Owens’s new way was to drive the 
.air in a small jet against a glass 
plate, the dust particles sticking 
to the plate/ so that they could 
( : be" connted. Those tocthods arc 
|worth taking'note of because by 
j' "their-exactness they enabled Dr 
: Owens and his colleagues not 
j only to say how much dust is in 
the air, but when it comes there 
' and where it comes from. 

. There arc, of course, many 
j Kiftds of dust. Some of it is 
i borne hundreds of miles on. tile 
wind, so that dust from North 
Albertca is often found on snow 
in ' the Arctic ; and dust from the 
African deserts appears in Eng¬ 
land. But the most curious dust 
is the coal-dust .which blows 
over from Germany when there 
is an east wind. The wind 


carried the smoke from.thousands 
of chimney-stacks in the German 
industrial region and . clouds our 
air with it. That is the ex A 
planation of Uio ; haze so often 
coming ; over the landscape " in 
the:eastern, conn-tics /after; a few 
days of bright east-\y i.ud;\yeather. 

;. Those... of; us; who * Jive ; near; 
town's -with‘mills .and /factories ; 
know, that the best houses find. 
parts to live in are either/west 
or south-west, because/that; is' 
the cleanest part of the. .town, 
most; frec „from tlie dirt /..ancl 
smoke poured out by. the tall 
. ciiimneys:;. every „y workingday. 
This difference Js due to the fact. 

. tjiat . the., normal .winds' - in .this.. 
country are from west and south¬ 
west; so that the smoko generally 
^ travels away east and mirth-cast. 

.Until / riot long ago ' ito was - 
supposed ' that; the smuts Taucl * 
dirt, poured out of factory.-/and 
works cl 1 ini neys wouId. set tie 
down /oiithe groiAid .in five-or 
ten /11lilc's, and *that .there wo uld 
be little trace of it in The air 
when one had journeyed, say, ten 
miles into the country away from 
the town. Investigations prove, 
however,, that particles of-snot 
from factory chimneys can be 
carried hundreds of miles. 

Germ Carriers 

We i n ay ask what tlie import- 
nnee of this new knowledge is. 
The answer is that all dirt'and 
dust in air is bad' because it 
obstructs the passage of sunlight; 
and children who pass all their 
-lives in big towns arc nearly 
always pale and unhealthy- 
looking compared with country 
children. Even when we breathe 
properly tltrough our nose some 
of the dust gets into our throat 
and lungs ; and these dust par¬ 
ticles net as,carriers for germs. 
Bacteria cannot travel in the air 
by their own. unaided efforts, but 
must have some dust or other 
material matter to-support them. 

O u v now knowledgo about the 
distance to which dust travels is 
therefore of vast importance. 



j Qn any clay, of the' week in a 
Surrey village a pony and 
cart puli up: outside* house and 
cptyage, and a . small boy of 15 
.kppeks at the door while his 
: 14-year-old brother holds tlib 
=■ pony’s head, ; ■ . . . 

Charley and (>a) eb . J ones 1 arc 
jtyon their rounds.” These two 
jboys, members of a Romany 
j family living in a caravan in a 
• field; arc doing good war-work. 
{■They can neither read nor write, 
but are excellent “ business men.” 

= They cut logs of best _pinc- 
! wood in a copse not far from 
j their home, stack them on the 
j cart, and. call on customer^ for 
j immediate delivery. With , coal 
| rationed, people are glad s to Jmy.. 
[ the logs at .eighteenpence, for 25. 

|The bigger the order the more-; 
j there is for the boys ’ to share; 

I Their father, Charley Jones, lets 
jthem keep all they make over a . 
; fixed amount. 

{* 1 Whey work hard from early 
! morning i until . Blackout/ and 
j Nobby the pony works/hard too. 
■They love him and* treat .him 
'.well, as may be ^seen from his; 1 
[contented air. It' is quite a 


mistake to i magine that gipsies 
do not look, after their animals. 

Charley, despite a leg inj ured 
in woodcutting on the hills, does 
all the heavy work Of delivering 
the logs. Caleb helps him to 
fill the sacks, but,he has to 
watch Nobby, who is- sotnewhat 
nervous in traffic, especially 
with the tanks and Army lorries 
which come', thundering round 
the winding country roads. 

Nobby lias.never become used 
to this clatter and swirl, and he 
might bolt if lie were not soothed, 
and comforted, though ordinarily 
he. 'is as industrious, steady, 
and good-tempered a : pony as 
ever took his place between two. 
sliafts..; ... ; ...... 

The two-hoys have an elder 
sister, and five younger brothers 
and sisters, and this big family 
lives happily in a roomy caravan. 
None of them has ever lived in a 
house or been to school. But to 
judge from - the bright looks 
and intelligent speech of Charley 
and Caleb they are pretty well 
educated .-according to the lights 
of “the wandering race' to which , 
they are ptoud to belong. 


January W, 1941 




What the Bible Says 

r pHEN^ shall thou prosper, . if 
thou takes! heed to fulfil 
the statutes aud judgments which' 
the Lord charged Moses with, 
concerning Israel;. be*strong and 
of good, courage, dread not,, nor 
be dismayed. Chronicles 

Behold, God himself is with us 
for dir- captain,- and. his priests 
- witli sotindmg trumpets to sound 
alarm against you'. O children* of 
Israel,, fight, yo * not against the 
Lord God of your fathers, for ye 
shall not prosper. Chronicles ' 

JTe that cove re tli his sins shall 
hot prosper ; bitt'wlioso confess- 
eth ‘and* forsaketh them shall 
have mercy. ' '. Proverbs • 

/ In the morning sow thy, seed, 
and in the evening/withhold not 
thine hand; for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they 
bpth shall be alike good/ 

T. ■ Ecclesiastes - 

. So, shall, my word. bo , that 
goetli forth out of my mouth ; * it 
shall, not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it. 

• Isaiah 

Both tliese kings’ hearts shall 
be to do mischief and they shall 
speak lies at one table ; but it 
shall not. prosper, for-yet the 
end shall be at the time ap¬ 
pointed, Daniel 

This book of the law shall not 
depart-nut of thy mouth ; blit 
thou shall, meditate therein day 
and night, that thou mayest 
.observe to do according to all 
that is written .therein ; for then 
thou shalt make thy way pros¬ 
perous, and then thou shall have 
good success. . Joshua 

If they obey and serve him, 
they shall spend their days in 
prosperity and their years in- 
pleasures/ . Job 

. lie shall be"! ike a tree planted 
by the rivers of water that 
bringeth forth his fruit in. his 
season; his leaf also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever lie docth 
shall prosper. ” ' Psalms 

Tips shall ye say to him that 
liveth in 'prosperity/ Peace be 
both to thee, and peace be to 
thine house, and peace be unto 
all that thou hast. Samuel 

Keep, there fore, the word's of 
this covenant, and do them, that 
ye may prosper in all that ye do. 

, Deuteronomy 

Peace be within thy. walls, and 
.prosperity within thy palaces. : 

. Psalms .. 

Let This Be Something 
in Thy Sight 

A Thou Tvbo lovest not alone ' 

. The swift success, the instant 



They Cannot Ruin the 
Great Work of Time 


A ke we ,to believe foi* a moment 
That .the despots.who have' 
for the time being-seized control 
of three great .peoples, and . who 
are raising their hopeful heads 
in many other lands throughout 
the world, are to be permitted, 
in the words of Andrew Marvell’s 
verse, T to. i'uin the great work 

* of Tune ” ? . ... 

Ts- everything that lias'been 
accomplished for the happiness 
and usefulness of man since tfie^ 
days of Alliens and Rome to 
count for nothing ? . 

It was Coleridge who pointed 
out that two thousand years" ago 

This is the I 

v Co noble that he cannot see 

lie stands in aught above the rest, 
/But does his greatness easily’ 

’ And mounts liis scaffold with a jest. 

Not much concerned with schemes 
that show 

The countercliange of weak with 
strong, . 

But never passing by a woe, 

Nor sitting still to watch a wrong. 

Of all hearts careful save his own ;, 
Most tender when lie suffers most; 
Wont, if a foe must be o’er thrown. 
To count (but never grudge) thc.cost. 

Out-looking eyes that seek and scan, 
Ready to love what they behold; 
•Quick reverence for his brother man; 
Quick sense where gilding is not gold. 

Life and Death of (tfeops 

IWTeops lived a mighty man ; 

Had* two castles by tlie sea. 
Parks in half a dozen shires, 

Hill and hollow, croft and lea. 
Horses, hounds, and fallow deer, 
Fifty .thousand pounds a year, 1 
Lands in mortgage and in fee ; 
Splendid Mcops 1 Envy's mark ! 

* 'Paper shining through the dark ! 
Mighty man was he ! 

Meops died, the great and high; 

Left his castles by the sea; 

Left his horses; hounds, and hawks, 
Lands in mortgage and in fee ; 

.Left liis flatterers, jesters, fools, 
Toadies, parasites, and tools ; 

Left his wife and children thrceT 
But when mighty Meops died 
Not one living creature sighed ; 

. Little man was lie 1 • 

Charles Mackay, 


it was, the object.of Tacitus ,to . 
.. demonstrate the desperate con-, 
sequences' of the; loss, of liberty 
on The minds.,and hearts; of 
men. What is. it, . then, which 
endangers liberty ? It is endan¬ 
gered by tlie -widespread inability 
of v those who* oh joy, liberty to 
,j 11 stify it througli" 11 leir ; use' of 
it in a spirit of highest , self- 
expression . and human service. 
In otlier words, it is the immoral 
or the. unmoral. use of liberty 
which invites the despot to raise ■ 
his head and which offers him 
liis opportunity. ’ 

. Nicholas Murray Butler 


to Lead 


Such impulse in his self-control, 

It seems a voluntary-grace, 

The careless grandeur oi. a soul 
That holds no mirror to its face. * 

Ori-moving, temperately intent 
On radiant ends by means-as bright, 
And never cautious, but content 
With all the bitter fruits of right. 

Under this shade the tired may lie. 
Worn with the greatness o f their way; 
Under this Shield the brave may die. 
Aware that they have won the day. 

For such a leader lifts his times 
Out of the limits of the night, 

And, falling grandly, while he climbs, 
Falls with liis face toward the height. 

-jyienella Bute Smalley. 

' FOUR HOURS 

Qonciliate not thy friend in 
the hour of his passion ; 
console him not in the hour 
when his dead friend is laid 
out' before *lum; - do not try 
to release him iip the hour of 
liis vow ; and strive not to see 
him* in the hour of his disgrace. 

. The Talmud 

if Trade Could Be Free 

/^ould commerce be relieved of all 
- its shackles, and each country 
be free to exchange with others 
mutual. surpluses for mu tual wants, 
the greatest mass possible would 
then be produced of those tilings 
which contribute to human life 
and -human happiness. 

Thomas Jefferson 




TA Thou’ who lovest not alone ' 

. The swift success, the instant 
, goal, • ' ; ■ - 1 ; 

But hast a lenient eye to mark 
The failures of -the inconstant soul. 

Consider not my little worth. 

The mean achievement, scamped in 
.act/ ." • .. .. ' 

. The high resolve and low result, 

The dream that durst not face the 
fact. 

/.But count the reach of my desire. -. . 
. Let this bo something in Thy sight; 

I have not, in the slothful dark, 
Forgot the Vision and the Height, 

v Neither my body nor my.soul 
To.; garth's low easc , wil 1 ■ yield • 
consent; ' . . / /’ 

h I praise Thee for my will to strive, 

T bless Thy goad of discontent. 

S Charles G; D. Roberts ' 
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Conway in Carnarvonshire has many links with its ancient past, 
chief of which are these imposing towers of the castle built by 
Edward the First in 1284 
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Minnie Gives Up 
Her Freedom 


JTor 13 years Minnie has been per¬ 
forming antics and catching 
titbits to. the delight of children 
in the ‘zoo at Swanrionoa, North 
Carolina, 

Minnie is a black bear, and at 
. the beginning of last summer it 
wasdecided to get a spry young 
bear to take her place. It seemed 
-only right that Minnie should 
be given her freedom. 

So she was taken by car into 
the depths of Pisgah National 
Forest, and there her cage was 
unlocked and her keeper invited 
her to. step outside. , Minnie 
could hardly believe her good 
fortune. She ran fifty yards, 
then turned round and took one 
last- look at her friends, and 
disappeared into the woods. 


She must ■ have had a. lovely 
time when she was first turned 
loose. There were lots of blue¬ 
berries and acorns to eat, and 
she probably soon learnt to 
catch fish. But when the frosts 
came Minnie found that^life was 
hard in the outside world. She 
became hungrier and hungrier 
as she thought of her three meals 
a day at the zoo. She ..missed her 
comfortable cage and people. 

And so she made a straight 
line for home I She padded the 
30 miles and arrived- at the zoo 
gates almost too weak to' walk. 

E ver ybodj' was glad to see ' 
her again, and we may believe 
, that'Minnie lost no time telling 
the other animals that she, too, 
was glad to be back. 



,, The Steel of Victory 

America is going full speed ahead with her programme of Help 
for Britain. Here is the scene in a great American works when 
two pieces of steel are being welded 


Ulysses and the Sirens 


1 


t is interesting to compare the 
sirens of today with. those of 
long ago* ‘ "\. 

We read in the Odyssey the 
thrilling story of Ulysses and y the 
sirens.; It is all a fable, of course; 
but there was a time • when the 
Greeks, a wonderfully imaginative 
people, believed that out of the 
waves came beautiful maidens 
who sang so alluringly that mariners 
could not iresist the longing to throw 
themselves overboard and join them. 

Ulysses, we read, knew that, 
beautiful though the sirens were, 
it was death to respond to their 
invitations, and when his ship 
drew near the place where the 
sirens might be expected he filled. 


the ears of his crew with wax,, 
first instructing them to. bind him 
to the mast ahd oh no account 
to allow. him to. escape, no matter 
how he might plead. A famous 
picture gives us a vivid impression 
of the. desperate Ulysses struggling 
to, free himself in order-to. plunge 
into the sea and join ttie maidens 
who called to him. His struggles 
were in vain, and presently the ship 
sailed’ beyond their reach, Ulysses 
being the only man to hear their 
■ voices • without going to his doom. 

. This tale, coming to us from the 
Greeks of long ago,' is of sirens 
‘ hiring men to their death ; now 
our sirens save our lives by warning 
us of. danger;. r \ 


The Little White Houses 


Uow many of us know, as we 
** come with delight on an English 
village of old wooden whitewashed 
: cottages, that we have before us a 
relic of the wise work of a medieval 
Auxiliary Fire Service as efficient 
in its wtiy.as our own A F S ? 

Outside the great towns, and in 
many parts of these as well, houses 
were built of wood, so that such 
areas were very apt to catch fire. 
Our forefathers discovered that this 
risk was diminished, even banished, 


if due care was taken to cover the 
houses inside and out with white¬ 
wash, a substance which, made 
wood non-flammable except under 
abnormal conditions. After*.’.the 
Great Fire of London in s 1666 one 
of the first orders made by the civic 
authorities was that all cookshops, 
bakeries, and other establishments 
built of wood should not only be 
plastered, but dressed, externally 
and internally, with a liberal coating 
of whitewash. ■ ', ' 


On War and 
Peace 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. I have been thinking how 
strange it is that for war, which 
happens only now and then, we 
use the best articles that can be 
made, while for peace we seem 
content to use so much that is fyad. 

Man. I wish all people would 
think aboi\t that. In war we insist 
that guns, tanks, and other weapons 
and machines shall be the best 
possible, while in peace we make 
really good things only for the few. 

Boy. Is it because life is at 
stake in war that we are so par¬ 
ticular to insist on materials of the 
first quality ?„ , 

Man. Undoubtedly that is the 
reason. We wish to save the Jives 
of our fighting men while arming 
them with deadly weapons to enable 
them to destroy the enemy. It is 
a matter of life and death. 

Boy. And no such motive 
appears to exist in peace. 

Man. . Ail, there you are wrong 1 
Exactly the same motive exists in 
peace, but ignorance hides it or 
selfishness prevents it. Peace, like 
war, is a matter of life and death. 
Every year, in any great, country, 
a battle is lost; it is the battle 
with disease. Many perish from ills 
that might be prevented, and from 
neglects that ought not to occur. 

Boy. But do tens of thousands 
die from neglect as tens of thousands 
die in war ? 

Man. Indeed they do. The 
thing is not clear to us, or we should 
surely fight destitution and disease 
as we fight Nazi barbarism. A 
clergyman the other day did not 
exaggerate when lie said that while 
recent war deaths have shocked 
us, the fact.thkt many times the 
number die in their poor homes 
from bad food, tuberculosis, and 
other poverty diseases, leaves us 
undisturbed. We are not disturbed 
because of lack of realisation. The 
bullet and the bomb.are realised ; 
the germ of disease is unseen; and 
as unknown to the multitude as, 
the constitution of Mars or Saturn. 

. Boy. How much could be done 
to fight disease and poverty ? 

Man. So much, and with su,ch 
known weapons, that the result of 
the war would not be * in doubt. 
The extraordinary thing about the 
melancholy contrast between peace 
operations and war operations is- 
this : Peace operations are simpler 
anti less costly■ than war operations ; 
peace iveapons are more Quickly 
fashioned than war weaponry- peace 
works remain in being but war works 
are blown fo atoms as soon as made. 

Boy. If all nations devoted 
themselves to peace works; would 
they have time for . war ? 

Man. A shrewd question, and 
it can be answered by history. * In 
the old bad days war was so 
continuous that peace works were 
little known.. As men gave more 
attention to peace, they gave less 
to war, and towns improved and 
pestilence diminished. Now; much 
/ disease remains ,to conquer, but.,it 
needs no more, than a . final. effort 
to .eradicate-most of it. Even in 
war the days are full ofjiope. 

The Modern Bomber 

A correspondent who has visited 
an aeroplane factory Somewhere 
in England gives an enthusiastic 
account of the mass production of 
the new long-range bombers. 

They are very heavy, weighing 
when loaded about 13 tons. They, 
are very big, measuring 69 feet 
long, with a wing span of 84 feet. 
i They can rise in the air , nearly 
five miles. Their twin engines 
can carry* a. crew of five nearly 
2000 miles at a maximum speed of 
; 240 miles an hour, to realise which 
? we must remind ourselves that it 
means 352 feet a second ! 



Continued from page 1 
Richard , Baxter who gave up the 
gaiety of court life to become a 
saint. If we pass On to St Mary 
Woolnoth (which had two, chairs 
in the sanctuary made from the 
timbers of old London Bridge) 
we arc on the spot where William 
Wilberforce was converted by 
J ohn Newton's sermons—a 
romantic witness of the truth 
that God moves in a mysterious 
way, for Newton was the con¬ 
certed captain of a slave-ship and 
it was the man he converted in 
this cliurch who freed our. slaves. 

W E come to another St Mary's 
in. Aldermanbury, and. find 
in ruins a church with the height 
and depth of our English fame jn 
it, for it has ; something of the 
glory of Shakespeare g,nd Milton 
and the dust of the foul Jeffreys, 
the Stuart judge who would have 
delighted Hitler, for he sold his . 
prisoners into slavery and was 
the greatest scoundrel who re¬ 
mained unhung in his day. . We 
may leave him and forget hint; 
but never can wc forget that 
Milton stood here in one of his 
happiest hours, when he married 
Catherine Woodcock, She gave 
him 15 months of peace in a. 
troubled life, and -then she and 
her little child (lied, neither> of 
whom the poet ever saivl 

Shakespeare 

Near the spot where 'Milton 
stood lie two men little known 
but" belonging to eternal fame, 
for they may have rescued 
Shakespeare from oblivion. We 
read here that John Heminge and 
rienry Condell, who sleep in this 
dust, collected Shakespeare’s 
writings regardless of. loss and 
without hope of profit, and that 
to their - disinterested 1 affection 
the world owes all that it calls 
Shakespeare. 

go it is that as we walk in this 
pitiful ruin we' are possessed 
by. the spirit that lias made the 
island what she is.. We come to 
St Stephens in Coleman Street 
(where the. .old sexton carried all 
the dead of the parish to the 
plague pit and-survived to tell 
the/tale),..andtiere lies Anthony 
Munday,; who' produced ’-S tow's 
Survey of London and wrote a 
play on Sir Thomas .More which • 
still exists in manuscript and has 
147 lines believed to be the only 
known work in Shakespeare’s 
own handwriting. ■-'-*' 

The Mark of thei Beast 

Goiping down by St Paul’s 
again we rea,ch the church at the 
top of the steps known by the 
odd name of St Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe, with its curious sculp¬ 
ture ,of Faith looking through a 
telescope-at the figure of Christ 
in the clouds ! In its churchyard 
stood the . . monastery, where 
Catharine of- Aragon pleaded 
in vain ,for justice from her lord 
and. master. Here Parliaments 
met. Here’Shakespeare himself 
acted'-when his friend Burbage 
•bought the monastery and turned 
it into a theatre ; and here the 
poet bought a house and lived in 
it, signing a'deed still existing. 


go speak the Stones of London, 
in a language nobler far than 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. We 
have missed the. two Wren 
steeples of St Vedast and St 
Dunstan’s - in - the - East, both 
delightful spectacles, one like a 
needle on four flying arches, one 
a gleaming white glory over the 
spot where Herrick was baptised 
—perhaps when violets were 
blooming and daisies w£re “not 
shutting too soon.” But it ' is 
enough. , It is enough to sec the 
mark of tile Beast 011 the fair 
face and fame of London. 

The r sight of our ruined 
churches, the stately halls 
of our City companies, and the 
world-famed Guildhall that Dick 
Whittington knew, will never be 
forgotten. Wc shall build them ‘ 
again ‘ and Old London will be 
New London, but never will the 
memory of these days pass from 
the lives of men. If all London 
is burned down our spirit is un¬ 
bowed, our destiny is sure.. 

The Satanic Powers 

For, one dramatic hour in 
history (that is all it is as 
history goes) the sat an ic> powers 
are holding the reins and driving 
the chariots of destruction. They 
have spread fire and ruin and the 
wreckage of human lives about 
our streets. They have filled the 
world with bitterness and poig¬ 
nant anguish. They have maimed 
ancj murdered millions of lives 
and laid their dastard hand on 
every noble cause and every 
sacred burden sustained by our 1 
long-suffering race. 

guT their hour , is running out. 

Their grip on events is weaken¬ 
ing every day. The Axis is crack¬ 
ing and the Madman of Berlin will 
be left alone, his clowns at his 
elbows and his slaves at his heels'. 
Time'sifts its wheat and the chaff 
is. blown about the earth, while 
the grain builds up new‘Strength 
for those who cherish it. So it 
will be with the wheat of Free¬ 
dom and the chaff of Nazism now 
grinding in the mill stoned. 

Peace at Last 

When these dark days arc over 
the good ‘ that ; remains will 
nourish free men everywhere and 
give them inspiration to build 
the world anew, and make it a 
worthier home’ of men and 
nations. - The: seed is sown • and 
the fruit will be the reunion df 
‘the English-speaking peoples and 
the annihilation of the pagan 
powers that have defamed ou'r 
age. The writing is ; seeiv oh the 
wall. The creaking is heard in 
the Axis., The wailing echoes 
through the' conqueror’s wilder¬ 
ness. We, too, shall still pass 
through the valley of great 
tribulation, but for us is the 
light at the end, tlie’ sunrise that 
will never Seri again on a \yorld 
half-slave, half-free. The de¬ 
cisive, year moves on to its 
momentous hour and all man¬ 
kind now knows that when the 
voice , cries Is it well ? the 
Watchman will. cry back, Alls 
well ; it is the long , long Peace at 
last. Arthur Mee 
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This story of a schoolmaster's last 
lesson before the Germans took over 
Alsace-Lorraine in the Franco-Prus - 
sian War is from the brilliant pen of 
the French novelist Alphonse Danclet; 

T hat morning it was quite late 
before I started for school, 
and I was terribly afraid I 
should be scolded, for Mon¬ 
sieur Hamel had told its that he 
would question us on participles, and 
I did not know the first thing about 
them. Lor a moment I thought of 
escaping school and roving through 
the fields. The day was so warm, so 
clear! But I mustered up strength 
tq resist temptation, and hurried on. 

As I reached the town hall I saw 
a. group of j>eople ; ; they loitered 
before the little grating, reading 
placards posted upon it. For two 
years every bit of bad news had 
been announced to us from that 
grating. There we read what 
battles had been lost, what re¬ 
quisitions made; there we learned 
what orders had issued from head¬ 
quarters. Though- I did not.pause 
with the rest', I wondered to myself, 
* 4 What can be the matter now ? “ 

Deep Silence 

T was quite out of breath when I 
1 entered Monsieur Hamel's small 
domain., At,the beginning of.the 
.session there, was. usually such an 
..uproar that it could be heard as far 
as the street. I counted on making 
, my entrance . in the midst of, the 
usual babel and reaching my scat 
unobserved, but on this particular 
, morning all was hushed. Sabbath 
stillness reigned, 

Through the open window I could 
see that, my .comrades .Had already 
taken their seats; T could see 
Monsieur Ha’rnel himself, * passing, 
back and forth, his formidable iron 
ruler under his-arm.' I must open 
that: door. ' I must.enter in the. 
midst of that deep silence. I need 
not tell you that I.grow red in the 
face, and terror, seized me. 

But, strangely. enougli, as Mon¬ 
sieur. Hamel scrutinised me there 
was no anger in his -gaze. He said 


very gently, 11 Take your scat 
quickly, my little Franz. \V6 were 
going to begin without you.’* 

I climbed over the bench and 
seated myself. But when I had 
recovered a little from my fright 
I noticed that our master had 
donned liis beautiful green frock- 
coat, his finest frilled shirt, and his 
embroidered black silk calotte, 
which he wore only on. inspection 
days. Moreover, an. extraordinary 
solemnity had taken * possession of- 
my classmates. 

An Order From Berlin 

Dux the greatest surprise of all 
u came when my eye fell on the 
benches at the farther end o£ the 
room. Usually they were empty, 
but this morning the villagers 'were 
seated there, solemn, as ourselves. 
There sat old Hauser with his 
three-cornered liat, there sat the 
venerable mayor, the aged carrier, 
and other personages of importance, 

. While -1 was : wondering at all 
these things Monsieur Hamel had 
taken his scat, and ini-the same 
grave and gentle tone in which he 
had greeted me he said to us : 

My children , this is the last day 
I shall teach you, • The order has come 
from Berlin that .' henceforth * in dhe ' 
schools of : Alsace and Lorraine tall 
instruction shall ■ be given An-: the 
German.>:tongue . only. -Youv^new. 
(master,.will arrive tomorrow. - • Today, 
you■ hear the last l lesson . you^ will 
receive in. French, and ), beg you to. 
be.most attentive, 

Poor .man ! It was in; honour’Of 
,thlit 1 ast.session that lie was arrayed 
Jn his finest Sunday garb, and now 
I began tb' understand why the ' 
; villagers hath; gathered rat the back 
of the Classn Ami" T heir preset ice at 
such a momeiit seemed to express a” 
regret that-they had not visited the 
schoolroom oftener ; it was their 
way of .telling.our master, that.dhey 
thanked.him for his forty years of 
faithful service and desired to pay 
their, respects -to the land’ whose 
empire'was departing. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


LITTLE ONES 

A ll h idden lie the futu re ways 
. Their little feet shall fare;' 
/But holythoughtswUhin us stir 
And rise on lips of prayer. 

To usbeneath the noonday heat, 
Dust-stained and travel-worn, 
How beautiful their robes of 
/ white, 

The freshness of their morn. 

Within us wakes the childlike 
heart, 

; Back rolls the tide .of-years; 

\ Thesllent wells of memory start 
. And flow in happy tears. 

O little ones, ye cannot know 
< The power with which ye plead, 

’■ Nor why, as 'on thro ugh 1 ife 
we go, 

The Iittle child doth IeadI. . 

I . ‘ j Fredenck H osnier ' 

i is This Your Name? 

) These jumblcd-up letters 
‘ can ; be rearranged to form 
* the familiar name of a girl. 

{ YARM. Lwm ;. 

THE LION AND THE 
c MAN 

A lion and a man were 
5 debating which was the 
\ stronger. .Finally tlie 'man; to 
prove his case, -pointed' to - a 
statue of a man standing with 
” his foot' 1 on a lion’s neck,' 


: ; "Ah,” said the .lion, /‘but. 

. if wc had also , been -taught to 
gpaint and/carve I should bp 



able to show you a statue of 
a lion with his s paws , on the 
necks of several men/.’ 

A Bible Question 

Who was the- boy famed 
for his harp-playing ? piavq 

G od of love and .pity, look. 

clown on .. our country 
this night and give it peace . 
Give . thy. children sleep ' and - 
bring'its to a quiet day . Let 
ihy imll be done arid thy king¬ 
dom come in all our hearts and 
in all 1 lands , and change, the 
hatreds of thenations into a 
' great longing for the happiness 
, of all . Let thy power be seen 
throughout. the earth and ,thy 
love be made known to all 
mankind. " Amen 


I was busied with these reflections 
when I heard my name called. It 
was now my turn to recite. Ah, 
what would 1 not have given then 
had I been able to repeat from 
beginning to end that famous rule 
for the use of participles loudly, 
distinctly, and without a single 
mistake ? But I became entangled 
in the first few words and remained 
standing at my seat, swinging from 
side to side, my. heart swelling. I 
dared not raise my head. Monsieur ' 
Hamel was addressing me. • 

“ I shall not chide thee, my little 
Franz; thy punishment will be 
great enough, So it is! We say 
to ourselves each day, ‘ Bah ! I 
have time enougli. X wall learn 
tomorrow.’ And now sec what 
results. Ah, it has ever bqen the 
greatest misfortune' of our Alsace 
that she -was willing to put off 
learning till .Tomorrow ! . 

“ And now r these foreigners can 
say to us, and justly# *. What! you 
profess to be Frenchmen and can 
neither speak nor write your own 
language ? ' In till 1 this, my poor 
Franz, you are not the chief culprit. 
Each of us has something to re¬ 
proach himself with. 

“ Your parents have'not 1 shown 
enough anxiety about having you 
educated.'. J They;’pffclferred. tq . see 
you’spinning' or tilling /the' soil, aV- 
tlia’t ^brought them in a few more 
And have. I nothing with 
..which to reproach myself ? Did 1 . - 
riot often send you to - water my' 
garden, when you .should.have; been 
at your tasks. •?..■/i.'And, if I wished to 
go tf out-fishi ng, was my conscience 
‘in the least 'disturbed when-1 gave 
you a holiday ? 11 


Milton’s 

Daughter 

There is an interesting glimpse of 
Milton’s last surviving daughter in an 
old book published in 1753 , which says 
that 1 a >Fellow of. the Royal * Society 
.called on hen She was Mrs Clark, and 
her visitor was John Ward, whom she 
informed— ' 

That she and her sisters used 
to read to their. father in eight 
. !anguages,.which by practice tliey 
were capable of doing with great 
readiness and accuracy, though 
thley understood no language 
but English, and their father 
used often . to say one tongue 
was enough for a woman. None 
of them were ever, sent to school, 
but all taught at home by a 
mistress kept for that purpose, 

I knew who she was upon the 
first sight of her, by the simili¬ 
tude of her ’ countenance with 
-her father’s picture, and upon 
my telling her so slle informed 
me that Mr Addison told her the 
same thing on her going to wait 
on>■ him; for he, upon hearing 
she was living, sent for her and 
desired if she had any papers of 
her father’s she would bring 
them with her, as an evidence 
of her being Milton’s' daughter. 
But .immediately on her being 
introduced to him : lie said, 
.Madam, you needno other 
- voucher;. your face is a sufficient 
. testimonial whose daughter you 
are. He then made her a hand- 
c some / present * of a purse ‘ of; 
guineas, with a promise/, of 
procuring for her arT annual, 
provision for life.; but; lie dying; 
soon after, she'lost the ben eiit of] 
.his generous design. ■ 

, She appeared to be a woman' 
of good' sense land 'genteeL.be*- 
’ liaviour, and to bear : the'iiucon-'. 
veniences pf. a low fortune with 
decency- and - prudence. - - 


Then he took a grammar and read 
our lesson to us, and I was amazed 
to sec how well I understood. 
Everything lie said seemed so very 
simple, so easy ! I had never, I 
believe, listened to anyone as I 
listened to him at that moment, 
and never before had he shown so 
much patience in his explanations. 
It really seemed as if the poor man, 
anxious to impart everything ho 
knew before lie took leave of us, 
desired to strike a single blew that 
might drive all his knowledge into 
our heads at once. 

The lesson was followed by 
writing. For this occasion Monsieur 
Hamel had prepared vsonie copies 
that were entirely new, and on 
these were written in a beautiful 
round hand, FRANCE, ALSACE. 
FRANCE/ALSACE. . 

Monsieur Hamel’s 
World 

"These words were as inspiring as 
1 the sight of the tiny llags attached 
to the rod of our desks. It was 
good to sec how each; one' applied 
himself, and how‘silent it was. * Not 
a sound save tire scratching of pens 
as • theyitouched our papers. ... 

Once, indeed, some cockchafers 
eiiterciL jhc:room, /kit no one paid' 
the 'leasts attention' 'to' - them, hot 
even } the, tiniest, pupil ; / for the 
youngest; wci*C' absorbed in -tracing 
. their straight strokes as .earnestly , 
and conscientiously as if these too 
were written in -French. , - On the 
roof, of the schoolhouse the pigeons , 
•were cooing softly^ and I thought to 
myself as I listened. Must they also 
bc : compelled'* to sing, in German ?. 

- From time to time, looking up 
from my page, I. saw Monsieur 
Hamel ^notionless in his chair, 1 his 
eyes..riveted on. “each-object about 
him as if. he desired to. fix ,in his 
mind, and for ever, every detail of 
his little school. 

/Remember that for forty .years 
he had been constantly at' his post 


in that schoolroom, facing the same 
playground. Little had changed.' 
The desks and benches . were 
polished and worn through long 
use ; the walnut-trees in the play¬ 
ground had grown taller; and the 
hop-vine he himself had planted 
curled its tendrils about the win¬ 
dows, running even to the roof. 

What anguish, must have filled 
the poor man's heart as he thought 
of leaving all these things, ' and 
heard his sister moving to and fro 
in the room overhead, busied in 
fastening . their trunks ! . For on 

the morrow they were to Jcave the 
country, never to return. 

1 Vive ia France! 

Mevertiieless liis courage did 

not falter ; not a single lesson 
was omitted. After writing crane 
history, and then the little ones 
sang their “ Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu / 
together. Old Hauser at the back 
of 1 the room ' had put on his 
spectacles and, holding liis primer . 
in both hands, was spelling out ‘the 
letters with the little ones. ' Ah, 
never shallT forget that last lesson ! 

■ Suddenly the church clock struck 
twelve/ arid then - -the Angelas 
was heard. 

; At the same moment a trumpet- 
blast' under, our window announced - 
that the. Prussians were returning • 
from drill. Monsieur Hamel rose in 
liis chair. lie was very pale, * but 
never before had he seemed to me 
so tall as. at that moment. 

My friends, he said— my friends — 

: B.ut something choked Jiim. Ilo 
•could not finish his sentence. 

Then he took a piece of chalk and, 
grasping .it- with all his strength, 
wrote in his largest hand ; 

• . VIVE .L,V Fit AN6E I 

... tfe. remained standing at the 
.blackboard, his head resting against 
/the walk He did riot speak again, 
but a motion of his hand said iq us. 
That is all\ You are dismissed. ■ 
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(THOROUGHLY COMFORTABLE 

says she loves frost 
and snow—she never feels 
(cold.” ' ; , 

“ She wouldn't.” 

“ Why wouldn't she'?.” 

“Oh, well, my dear, because 
[she is always so completely 
’wrapped up in Herself.” , 

The Boy* and the Apples 

Two boj's who wanted to go off 
for a day's holiday decided to 
trade with the apples from their 
Trees, and .so raise enough money 
to pay the expenses. 

When they put their funds to- 
- gether it was found that they 
•totalled 14s, half of which was 
contributed by ’John amj half by 

x William. 

John had sold fewer apples than 
William, but while, William had 
sold half his at threepence each and 
half at a penny, John had sold half 
his at fourpence and half at ‘three¬ 
pence. , 

How many apples did each boy 
sell.? Answer next week 

Cupboard Love 

]\Jy donkey Ned is most unkind— 

I gave him bread, and carrots 
too: 

The very biggest I could find— • 

I think he might be nice, don’t ypu ? 

He’s very rude to me instead. 

;I tried to have a ride today ; 
l But no ! He kicked and shook his 
head 

And brayed—-you should have heard 
him bray ! 

He won’t be cau ght, and when I 
shout ' _ - /- 

Pretends he does not notice me ; 
But when r bring his carrots out 
It doesn't take him.long to see ! 

Other Worlds Next Week 9 

(Tn the evening the planets Jupiter, 
/ Saturn, and Uranus; are in the 
south; and in 
the morning 
Venus and Mars 
are in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture . shows the' 
Moon as l it may : 
be seen at 
7 o’clock on Monday evening, 
January 20.: . - “ ■ / l 

Do You Live at Leicester ? v . 

N the old spelling the name was 
Leirccstre and Leirchestr, which 
means.the camp on the Heir. . Leir 
was the old name for the River. 

; Soar, but its' origin is not certain, 
j Possibly it is connected with dhe 
i Welsh verb llithro, meaning to slip 
lor glide. Leicester was, of course, 
[a Roman camp or fortification. 


THE SIGNPOST ♦ 

^bout a hundred years ago there 
was to be seen on a certain 
road in Kent a signpost with the 
words : 

This path leads to Faver sham, but 
if you cannot read what is written 
here you had better keep to the high¬ 
road . 

Arrowproof 

As he fought with a.dog in the 
. park 

A strayed porcupine made this 
remark: 

“ Though I've shot my last quill, 
He's attacking me still, 

■ So it’s clear lie must have a.thick 
bark ! ” . 


NOT QUITE RIGHT 

Jr is said that a little learning 
■ is a dangerousthing, but it 
can also be amusing. A schoolboy 
wrote that one of the chief clauses 
in Magna Carta was that no free _ 
man should be put to -death with¬ 
out his. own 'consent, ; 

Wastepapcr 

editor, talking to an author of 
rather doubtful talent, said : 

“ You waste too much paper.” 

“ But how can I economise ? ” 
the author asked. 

“ By writing on both sides.” 

“ But you won't accept stories 
written on both sides of the sheet/' 
replied the author. 

“T know,” said the editor. “ But 
you’d save paper all the same.” 


Jacko’s Snowman 



Jt was a magnificent snowman. Jacko built it up in the kitchen to give 
his mother a surprise when she came in. It did. As the room grew 
warmer the snow melted., The place was flooded. v 

Id on Parle Francois 


A SWARM OF BEES 

J3 e happy, be bright, 

Be kind, be polite/ 

Be courteous, be studious, be 
good, 

Be patient, be pure, 

Be cautious, be sure. 

Be temperate, be wise as you 
should. • . 

Be careful, be mild, ' * 

Be. sweet as a child; 

Be thoughtful, be loving, be true. 
Be prudent, be brave, 

Be sure to behave, 

Be earnest wrong thoughts to 
subdue. 

Be honest, be keen, . 

Be tidy, be clean, 

Be reverent, be modest,' be 
, straight, . * . 

Be faithful, be firm. 

Be willing to learn ; 

For that is the way,to be great. 

How Burke Wrote His Name 

] 7 dmund Burke, who was born at 
Dublin on January 12, 1729, is 
famous for his gifts as an orator 
and .as a statesman, while his fine 
prose won him distinction as a 
•writer. A friend, of such men as 
Dr Johnson and Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, he had a quick and searching 
mind, coupled ,with an ability , to 
speak brilliantly, which - made him 
an outstanding figure, in'the politics 
of his day. We remember him 
above all for liis long fight against 
the arbitrary and ruinous policy 
of George the Third, which caused 
the American colonies finally to 
turn against England. This is 
how he.wrote his name ; 
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A Cat on Guard 

A reader gives an instance of what 
she calls “ doglihe intelligence ” ~on 
the part of a cat. 

A neighbour’s cat was in' the 
habit of coming to our House, and 
tQ.that Timmie had.no objection. 

One morning I heard a peculiar 
mewing, and outside the bedroom 
found Timmie had come upstairs 
ajicV was mewing excitedly. 

Later, when my mother went 
into the larder, the neighbour's 
cat rushed out. Apparently it had 
slipped in unseen. 

There it had helped itself freely 
to 'milk,- and had knocked down a 
bread, board' and broken six eggs. 
Wc had heard the noise, but 
could not understand it. ■ 

Evidently Timmie knew what 
was going on and meant to draw 
our attention to it. 


CN NATURE STRIP 


»■ 


Un Chat de Garde 

line lectrice cite tin exemplc.de 
ce qiiclle appellc “tine intelligence 
de chien ” de la part d'un chat. 

Le chat d’un voisin avait 
coutume de Venn* chez nous ; a cela 
Timmie nc faisait pas d’objection. 

. Un matin j’entendis un drolc 
de niiaiilement, ct, derriere la 
portc de ina cliambrc a coucher 
je trouvai Timmie, ,.qiu etait 
monte et qui miaulait’tres agitc. 

‘Plus tard, lorsque ma mire 
entra a l’office, le chat du voisin 
sc precipita au dehors.' Apparem- 
ment, il s'y dtait gliss <5 sans etre vu. 

; La il s’ltait glncreuscment offert 
du Bit, avait renverse une planclie 
a pain et casse six ceufs. Nous 
avions entendu . le bruit sans 
comprendre d'ofi il venait. . 

Bvidemment Timmie savait ce 
qui sc passait, et voulait attirer 
notre attention stir ecs mlfaits. 


Curtailed Word 

-J’m but a little letter, still 

Have various duties to fulfil; 
But if you take 
My tail you make 
An alteration in my lot; 

You’ll say I'm shorter, but I'm not., 
• • Answer next week 

Traffic Jam 

writer, on London in’a book 
published .in 1817 was at pains 
to- count the number, of people 
entering or leaving the Metropolis 
by a pertain road during a single day. 

His task was a simple one, for 
from his figures he estimated that 
the total number entering or 
leaving by all roads, on foot or by 
some means of conveyance, during 
the same period was no fewer than 
sixteen thousand. Such a flood of 
.traffic, lie declared, could not be 
matched anywhere else in the 
world ! 



MOTHERS LEARN 
VALUE OF 

‘MILK OFMAGNESIA’ 

Because it is 
so helpful in keep¬ 
ing babies and 
. children/healthy 
and happy, every 
mother should 
know about the 
many uses of 
‘ Milk of Mag¬ 
nesia/ 

This harmless, almost tasteless 
preparation is .most effective in ., 
relieving those symptoms of babies 
and children generally caused by 
souring food in the little digestive 
tract, such as. disordered stomach, 
frequent vomiting, feverishness, 
colic. v As a mild laxative it acts 
gently, but certainly, to open the 
little bowels in constipation, colds 
and children’s ailments. 

A teaspoonfuf of ' Milk of Mag¬ 
nesia ' does the work of half a pint 
of lime water in neutralizing cow’s 
milk for infant feeding, and pre¬ 
venting hard curds. 

Obtainable everywhere in' two 
sizes. The large size contains three 
times the quantity of the small. 
Be careful to ask for ‘ Milk .of 
Magnesia,’ which is the registered' 
trade-mark of Phillips' preparation 
of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for correct¬ 
ing excess acids. Now also in tablet 
form ‘MILK OF MAGNESIA' 
brand TABLETS. Each ‘tablet is 
the equivalent of a. teaspoonful of 
the liquid preparation. 


Quite Free 

fy mean man, meeting his doctor 
in the street, saw the oppor¬ 
tunity of a free consultation. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but 
can you tell me what I should take 
.for indigestion ? ” • 

“ Advice,” snapped the doctor. 
Up and Down 

^yiiAT is that which will go up a 
chimney down but will, not 
go down a chimney up, or will go 
down a chimney down, but not up a 
pipe up, and yet, when it has gone 
up a pipe or down a chimney, will 
go up or down ? An umbrella. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Heading. Reading from left to 
right, these are the Dickens characters : 
Tony Weller, Mr Pecksniff, the Artful 
Dodger, little Paul Dombey, Sairey Gamp, 
Oliver Twist. Daniel Pcggotty, Sam Weller, 
Bill Sikes, Uriah Heep, Mr Dombey, Marlin 
Ch lizzie wit, Dr Blimber, Fagin, Serjeant 
Buzfuz, Mark Tapley, Betsev. Trotwood, 
Captain Cuttle, 

Joe the .Fat Boy. 

Tom Pinch. 

Hidden Mountains 
Skiddaw, Etna,- 
Kenya, 11 eel a, 

Cotopaxi, Ararat, 

Jungfrau. 

Box of Soldiers. 58 
Puzzle Letters. 

X YD, fixe, Wye, 

Dee; L E G, elegy; 

NRG, energy; 
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FIVE BIRD SIMILES 



Fast as an eagle through the air 

, ' Schiller 


Fat as a barn-door fowl 

William Congreve 


Fierce as a turkey-cock 

James Montgomery 


Free as the hawk 

Goethe 


Fresh as a lark 

Charles Dickens 
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